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WALTER GOULD DAVIS (1851-1919). 

Fellow in Class II, Section 1, 1894. 

The meteorological service of the Argentine Republic will be the 
enduring monument of Walter Gould Davis, whose death on April 30, 
1919, at his old homestead in Danville, Vt., removed one of the world's 
best-known and most highly respected meteorologists. 

Mr. Davis was born on September 28, 1851, in the house at Danville 
in which he died. His father, Walter Davis, was a successful farmer, 
and his mother, Achsa Gould Davis, who was a school teacher before 
her marriage, had strong literary and mathematical tastes. Walter 
Gould Davis was an only child. A " Wanderlust" was in him from his 
early years, and his desire to see other countries was as keen as it was 
unusual in the quiet farming community in which his youth was spent. 
He started his professional life as a constructing engineer on the rail- 
road between St. Johnsbury and Cambridge, Vermont (1870-1872), 
and as the result of his own efforts he was able, by reading and study, to 
fit himself for the position of Chief Engineer of the railroad which, 
between 1872 and 1876, was being constructed through the famous 
Crawford Notch. This responsible post he held until the work was 
completed, when, in 1876, he went to South America, to satisfy his 
desire to see other lands and also with the purpose of putting his engi- 
neering experience to use in new countries. 

It was not, however, as an engineer but as a meteorologist that 
Walter Gould Davis became known to scientific men the world over. 
On his arrival in Argentina he was given a three months' trial as a 
computer in the Astronomical Observatory, and was later made 
Second Assistant to Dr. Benjamin Apthorp Gould, who founded the 
Astronomical Observatory at Cordoba, and, in 1873, established the 
Argentine Meteorological Service, which was installed in the Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the two organizations being independent of one 
another, although under the same director. Dr. Gould continued in 
charge of this service until towards the end of 1884, when he left 
Argentina. In 1885, Mr. Davis succeeded Dr. Gould as director, con- 
tinuing in that position until his retirement in May, 1915, after thirty 
years of active work. 
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Four years after he became Director, Mr. Davis was married in 
Boston (December 4, 1889) to Mabel Quincy, who was his constant 
companion during the remainder of his life in an unusually happy 
marriage. 

Under Mr. Davis's able leadership, the Argentine Meteorological 
Service attained a position in the very front rank of government 
meteorological organizations. When he resigned his post, to secure 
well-deserved rest and to seek to regain his health in his own country, 
the Argentine service extended over an area of nearly 3,000 miles in a 
north-and-south line, its southernmost station being in the South 
Orkney Islands, in latitude 60°43' south. Over 2,000 stations were 
then cooperating in the work of taking meteorological and magnetic 
observations. The morning and evening observations from nearly 
200 stations were being used in the construction of the daily weather 
map, in addition to the daily rainfall records from about 1,350 rainfall 
stations. 

The development of meteorological work under Mr. Davis was rapid 
and many-sided. In 1885, the year in which he became director, the 
Meteorological Office (Oficina Meteorologica Argentina) was made a 
separate organization, and its headquarters were moved from the 
Astronomical Observatory to a larger and better building, especially 
constructed for the purpose on the grounds immediately adjoining. 
In 1901 the central office was moved to Buenos Aires, where the tele- 
graphic and other facilities for the preparation of a daily weather map, 
publication of which was begun on February 21, 1902, were much 
greater than at Cordoba. A hydrometric section was established in 
1902; a magnetic section and a forecasting service in 1904; a rainfall 
service in 1912, and a system of weekly, or longer, forecasts in 1915. 
The section of climatic statistics has continued to have its headquarters 
at Cordoba, where it collects and compiles climatological data, main- 
tains a first-class observatory, and is carrying on researches in agri- 
cultural meteorology. 

Mr. Davis was a tremendously keen, active and progressive director. 
He was not only an unusually efficient executive officer, but he was also 
a man of wide learning and of a great variety of interests. Both as 
director, and as a man, he had the respect and loyal devotion of all his 
associates and employees. He was always well abreast of the times, 
and often was a pioneer in keeping ahead of the times. Not content 
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with covering the mainland of his great district with meteorological 
stations, he extended his service into the Antarctic province to the 
south. An illustration of his desire to have the organization under his 
control contribute in every possible way to the advancement of meteor- 
ological knowledge was his acquirement, in 1904, of the meteorological 
and magnetic station at Laurie Island, in the South Orkneys, which 
had originally been established by the Scottish Antarctic Expedition. 
Since 1904, this remote southern station has been operated, without a 
break in its records, as a part of the Argentine Meteorological. Service. 
The personnel of this lonely outpost is relieved only once each year, 
when supplies are sent for the coming twelve months. The men are 
then completely isolated, without (at last accounts) any mail or cable 
communication, until the relief vessel returns the following year. 
Under these conditions of extreme loneliness and hardship, the observ- 
ers at Laurie Island have maintained their observations for over fifteen 
years. This is a remarkable record of scientific work of the greatest 
importance in the study of world meteorology. In his Laurie Island 
station Mr. Davis always took great pride, and well he might do so. 

Fully alive to all the needs of his service, Mr. Davis called to help 
him in his scientific work the best meteorologists whom he could find. 
From this country, he secured Professor F. H. Bigelow, formerly of the 
Weather Bureau, who has had charge of the magnetic work in Argen- 
tina since September, 1915; Mr. H. H. Clayton, formerly of Blue Hill 
Observatory, and since 1913 chief of the Department of Forecasts in 
Buenos Aires; Mr. L. G. Schultz, chief of the magnetic section until 
1915, and others. Mr. George O. Wiggin, the present director oF the 
Argentine Meteorological Office, is also a native of the United States. 

The high quality of Mr. Davis's work was fully appreciated by his 
meteorological colleagues everywhere. His reputation as a meteorolo- 
gist and as the successful administrative head of a large and remark- 
ably efficient organization won for him a position on the International 
Meteorological Committee, the highest international authority on 
meteorology. This was a well-deserved recognition of the importance 
of his contributions to meteorology, and of his sound judgment on 
scientific matters. 

The many publications of the Argentine Meteorological Service 
which were issued under Mr. Davis's direction constitute an inspiring 
record of splendid work, well planned, thoroughly organized, and ably 
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carried out. For comparatively few countries are there available such 
excellent meteorological and climatological publications, some of them 
in English, as the Argentine Meteorological Service has sent out. 

By the death of Walter Gould Davis the world lost one of its most 
eminent meteorologists, and those of his colleagues who had the privi- 
lege of knowing him lost a warm-hearted, sympathetic and helpful 
friend. 

Robert DeC. Ward. 



CHARLES ELIOT NORTON (1827-1908) 

Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1860 

The two volumes of "Letters of Charles Eliot Norton," published, 
"with biographical comment," in 1913, have rendered so accessible 
the record of the life and work of this Fellow of the Academy that it 
would be superfluous to supplement it here with an extensive memoir. 

He was born, November 16, 1827, at Shady Hill, Cambridge, the 
house of his father Professor Andrews Norton, (1787-1853), also a 
Fellow of the Academy. In this house, the home of his lifetime, he 
died, October 21, 1908. The distinction of beginning and ending one's 
days under the same roof is not one to which many Americans can lay 
claim; yet Charles Eliot Norton was by descent from a long and dis- 
tinguished New England ancestry an American of Americans. He was 
exceptional among his contemporaries, however, for a background of 
cosmopolitan experience in friendships and intellectual pursuits which 
made him, more than most New Englanders, a citizen of the world. 

Graduating at Harvard College with the Class of 1846, he began his 
active life in the counting-house of a Boston firm of East India mer- 
chants. This afforded him the opportunity to sail for the Far East as 
supercargo of a ship in 1849. Before his return to Boston in 1851 he 
had seen much of India and its people, and, returning by way of 
Europe, had made many stimulating acquaintances in Paris and 
London, and one friendship — with George William Curtis — which 
played an important part in all his later life. In the years that 
immediately followed he began his career as a man of letters, publish- 
ing in 1853 his first and second books, "Five Christmas Hymns," of 



